











PRAGUE, February 28— 


An important date line in 1g48: the day when NBC's 
i 


Merrill Mueller thashed the first word to th 
lron Curtain was enfolding Czechoslovakia. For this 
notable story, Sigma Delta Chi has honored Mueller 
with its d 


stingurshe d scTV ice iw ird 


Merrill Mueller is no stranger to important news beats 


He covered virtually every phase 


of World War II 


from Munich to Lokyvo. As the only radio man permanently 


assigned to General Eisenhower's headquarters, he 


reported tor NBC the 


ion ot f urope 
' 
! 


the Battle of the Bulge: liter 


wright up to and 


NBC . . . America’s No. 1 Network 


VETONAL BROAD YN A 


world that the 
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itici i I not ‘ritical agency « owere 
Let Criticism Begin at Home balks at the notion of a critical agency empowered 
. ng indi l ewspapers for 


i ; 
aisciplining 
nsitive plant and it must be remembered 


1as more than once sprung from 


the pious 


of thinkers who conceived it their duty 


to fellow 


mpose their particular philosophy on him for his 


o } 
ood 


Recently I heard one f the most astute men in the 
Amer! 


an newspaper scene suggest that a good way to 

encourage democracy would be for readers deliberately to 

and read the newspaper with which they most dis 

made sense. We all tend to forget that 

1 lies in the willingness to defend an oppone nt's 
his ideas. We forget that no belief 


has been tested by 


true 


is worth holding 


posit n 
course it will do the press little good to resent criti 
from without. We shall get it whether 


we want it or 
constructive” or not. We are 


go our way without challenge 
have been quick ourst lves 


er we consider it 
o important to be let 
I and usually rightly 
uick riticise other professions and institutions. If 
‘ F : ] 
ahaa nar : : \ ) we must expect to take it 
os of newspaper ¢g - , : 
, c. jee ; oo many ’ are already under the 
en Peeve 1 « the , 
: i ve cannot “take it.” In recent we: 
it the " 
} 
I 


impression 
fr 1. , 1.4 4] ks I have had a fine 
Ren ora a is. After the Chicago Daily News and the 
Post Dispatch had dug up and printed the fact 
imk ; newspapermen had been on the 


’ 1 
ll, half a dozen 


needs conti! 


acquaintances 


I though you guys didn't tell on 


i th ‘ ( afford a certain smugness. I happened 
“responsibility 


> work on one ot the papers which first p1 nted the story 
newspape! ! 
I t 


itics didn't know—and I didn’t bother to tell 


at other newspapers were slow to pick up 


vhich helps peint to the obvious fact that the best 
vspapers | avoid unfair and dam: 


wing out 


re first with self-appraisal. This 
Was adavoci veral newspapermen speaking 
a profession, journalism has done a 


f 


ertain amount of self-appraisal, but it has on the whole 
EWSPAPER mana I 3] ) 


recent weeks 


' been timid, superficial and usually with 


Nor will self-appraisal be complete until the experi 
enced rank and file newspaperman has 


He knows, perhaps better than his boss, 


] 
lin the lodge 


ome share n it 
that many of our 
on and omission are not part of any devilish 


accuracy or fair play. They are simply the un 
happy result of trying 


ng at times to do too much with too little 
oo quickly. Human failure, under 


ns of commissl 


plot agatnst 


t stress, is not quite the 
as professional failure, from ignorance or 
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‘“c’’) means a certain type of fuel—and nothing else. 
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a trivial matter 1s a 


nt in the protection 
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Country Newspaper Needs Its Own Voice 
A GOOD country newspaper—one with personality—is 





Weekly Editor 
also pretty sure to have a good editorial page. George 
Asks Better Ver Steeg, who describes himself as an Iowa country 


editor, suggests that even the front pages of the exchanges that 
. - come into the shop will tell you whether good editorial pages 
Editorial Page lie behind them, as good hearts lie beneath honest faces. 
George has been preaching better editorial pages for years— 
and practicing what he preaches. Editor of the Pella, Iowa, 
By GEORGE VER STEEG Chronicle, he has won two awards for best editorial page in the 
state, given by Sigma Delta Chi under the sponsorship of Drake 
HE truly good newspaper ron University and the University of lowa. Four times he has taken 
es down me home the cup given by the Iowa State chapter and sponsored by 
the Iowa Press Association for service to agriculture. He was a 
pioneer in editorial backing of conservation. 
His personal career is varied enough to make a story book 
character of a country editor. After attending Central College in 
Pella, he worked as a postal employe, as a factory foreman, sold 
gadgets ranging from radios to monuments, became a linotype 
operator, a contributor to his paper and then its editor. Now in 
his middle 50's, he was elected to Sigma Delta Chi by the Iowa 
State chapter. 
Like most of his fellow townsmen, George is a descendant of 
Hollanders who settled Pella in 1847. The motto on his wall in 
the cover illustration for this issue of The Quill is Yankee-Dutch: 
“En Feller has got to be goed-natjed on dis jaap.” Mrs. Ver Steeg 
didn’t think much of the picture which George describes as one 
of his “dog house.” The editor of The Quill trusts she will for- 
cive him for disagreeing. To the editor it immediately spelled 
“Cover—country editor at work!” 





, is also diverse an indescribable something that radiates 
y toa democratic way from the sheet. Some have it in great de 
differences of opin gree and in some one finds it only after 
action. Only when thorough search if at all. Why do some 
ntrolled from one central papers have radiant personality while 
Hitlers and the Stalins have others are flat and uninteresting? We find 
ispect we country editors ourselves, each week, making a separa 
ve than any tion, unconsciously consigning to the 
g the national wastebasket with only a hasty glance at 
inder and help regi the front page those in which no inspira 
r readet tion can be found and looking over care 
sood government fully those that have that indescribable 
it home, at the something 

lat \ know our Sure, each paper has stories on the front 
id can probably page listing all the events that took place 
for them and more and telling about others to come, country 
meone 1,000 correspondence, the long look backward 
reader car which the elders so much enjoy, society 
; news, farm news and lastly, and some 
times I think most irnportant of all for the 
country weekly, that little bit called the 

local or personal 
editor who thinks I an All these are indispensible for the coun 
intain out of a molehill try newspaper. The people in our towns 
isgest that he take a more careful love them. The last thing in the world they 
at the exchanges that come each want tosee their home town paper become 
week to his desk. They may give him a is a thoroughly modern, streamlined sheet 

etter understanding of what I mean when that merely imitates the great daily 

ugvest that many country editors are So we discard the papers without in 
b of leading opinion in spiration. And why? It came about by 
hborhood—are forgetting slow stages, an evolution. At first, because 
opinions start right there we were conscious that there was some 
s appear each week in the thing lacking on the front page, we 
ld friends. The wrap thumbed through those papers looking for 
we know pretty much something. Guess what? Sure, the editorial 
we will look when we page. We were disappointed—there was 
wrapp Each front page 0 editorial page, or a perfunctory one 
ne a look into the shop And we sensed a close tie-up between the 


printed missing editorial page and the lack of 
each paper has a personality, Turn to Page 8 
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Family Men Edit Big Home Magazine 


2 Pata apne slant 





~~ as + 
- —~ a 7 


AUTHOR TESTS THE PRODUCT—Family-Life Editor Bob Crossley claims 
he has taken off 20 pounds since this picture was made in the test kitchen of 
Better Homes & Gardens. Staying out of the kitchen helped. 


STUDENT in the class each ilt, too regior t ti ») sophisti 
nee a week at wa State asked tec ( iperti too specialized, tox 


ion t 

ind Percy 

nt! 1 wit 

S30 .000, Or 
Dad's 


DMITTEDLY 


kee] 


we BH&G reader 


st 


This forn ’ 
Frank McDor 
cant t 


Know What 
Makes Sense 
To Readers 


By BOB CROSSLEY 


each editor is give i free rein to come 
up with ideas. Then the group editing 
leash is jerked to t reactions, expand 
ideas, develop angle visualize illustra 
tions, evaluate importance, allot space and 
determine timing 

In April 1945, McDonough had 14 edi 
ors, and the magazine had 104 vages. Four 
ears later ! i record of 320 pages 
and it took only 23 ors to get it out 

The magazin ervice formula 
fiction, no hions, no foibles”—call 
) individual features 
ther large magazine. Hence article 

be kept flowing regularly 


about twice 


new five color rotary presses In 
i the war 
‘o step up the idea tempo and get then 
the iZ while they were still 
McDonough brought Joe Ratner up 
research department last Fall 
aging in charge of subject 
ection. This gave the staff two 
g editors, Gardner Soule contin 
in charge of subject matter presenta 
Their responsibility is equal 
in charge of what goes into the 
Soule responsible for the ay 
zed, written, and presented 
Soule, who devel 
tying ar 
war a officer 1 
Training Bulletir 
closely with the editor 
partment Buildir 
id Decorating, Garden 
Life—a new department c1 
because McDonough believes that a home 


more tha ist a house 


ECAUSE the department editors spend 
t of time on the road, each one 


] ne technically trained 


pace and 
copy. Subject 


neetings 


ck off the turkeys 

planning of the 

ee, for example 

lilding don’t bump 

ime story on 

And it’s up to him 

from taking off on 

irning BH&G into a 

ntry Arcl tectural Forum 
Re; iblic 

approved by Ratne1 

al meeting, it usually 

zine. The staff works 

months ahead, and a 

in April, I've just come 

interrogation by the 

Issue Planning Committee: Ratner, Souls 

Art Editor Bert Dieter, and one other edi 
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COMMAND DECISION? The ready-room of the Enterprise? No, this is group editing in action as the magazine's 
staff debates a new house plan, complete with model. The apparently retiring individual (above, farthest right) is 


Frank McDonough, editor. 


ist 15 years, he knows pretty we 
expect Irom certalr ubjects, re 
of how they're handled—whether 
| read them or not. And, the 
ssumption, | feels, for the 
ne, is that noth 

ss people read it 
editor finds readership fig 
ised as a club. They're avail 
information. They may save 
yverboard on something 
iistake that another edi 
head with it. he can ask for 


research department 





HE men and women who edit Better Homes & Gardens, huge and still-grow- 

ing monthly magazine, live the kind of American life described and pic- 

tured in its many pages. In short. they know about homes, gardens, deco- 
rations and the rest because they are married and have the same kind of homes, 
gardens and decoration. Robert P. Crossley, author of this article, is one of 
them. 

Bob Crossley has been an associate editor of the magazine since leaving 
the Navy early in 1946. As director of the family-life department of the editorial 
staff, he is responsible for all “general” articles, a responsibility that ranges 
in subject matter from family relations and health to travel and social problems. 

Before the war Bob, an Iowa State College graduate and member of Sigma 
Delta Chi, published the Denison (lowa) Review, a weekly newspaper which 
twice won the gold cup awarded by the Iowa State Chapter through the state 
press association for “service to agriculture.” He now lectures at Iowa State 
on magazine editing and has spoken before the American Press Institute at 


Columbia University. At lowa State he edited the Daily Student and the Green 
Gander. 
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OME writers—those who don't read 
S the magazir as regularly as they 
hould—are surprised when their 
manuscripts come back marked Re 
jected No man nterest Somehow or 
other, they hz gotten the word—that 
Better Hor lens is a dual-intere 
magazine 
Women? It has them in the 


bag sewed 
up with foods, housel 


1old equipment, fur 
nishings and decorating, and child care 


It's the fact that men read its building and 


articles that 
give the magazine a big advantage I 
the strictly woman's n 


gardening and family life 
ove! 
V iagazines. So if you 
want to crack the magazine as a story mar 
ket, don't forget the little 


guy puttering 
with begonias in the 


back yard or a band 
saw in the basement. We're talking to 
more than 3,000,000 like him every month 
Actually it is a pretty good market for 
ing writer particularly those who 
serving and who don't hope to make 
a living writing sonnets or their autobio 
graphy. The Building and Home Furnish 
ings departments are always looking for 
outstanding small houses and low cost, 
we did it-ourselves remodelings 
Maybe the quickest way to figure out 
what Better Homes & Garde 
to test vour ideas or 
tnis 


ns will buy is 
manuscripts against 
eight point check-list that each of it 
editors knows by heart. We're 


measure your article 


bound to 
against it. You can 
increase your chances of 


a sale by beating 
us to the punch 


1. Is the subject matter the kind of 
material which will appeal t 
number of people? 

2. Is it possible to do anythi 
sult of reading this article? 


the greatest 
ng as 


Turn to Page 20 
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lowa Editor Asks Better 
Weekly Editorial Pages 


Concluded from Page 5 


Isn't the 
there 


m the front page 
self-evident”? In the paper 

: outlet tor an expression of com 
unity leader ship there was no challenge 
be met in serving the community. There 
was no effort to make the paper anything 
better than that despised competitor, the 
throw away sheet. The paper was 
iway paper. So we throw it away, too 


a throw 


Men who attend the tate press asso 
award 
ing of prizes in variou If we 
had observed closely we would have noted 
of the winning papers had radiant 


make up 


iation meetings have observed the 


categories 


u ill 
personal rot niy was the 
ind appearan ce there was 
there that 
yaper had assumed community leader 
ind had incorporated the spirit that 

publisher in his community 

the sheet. Such papers, al 

t exception had a good ed! 

ol through 


lent but 


omethi was evidence 


ge or ¢ imn—a voice 


address its readers 


is indefinable—you cant put your fin 


| HAVE said that newspaper personality 
ger on the spot and say “this is wrong 

r “that is lacking you sense it. Per 
haps the clue | finding a 
How do people achieve radiant personal 
When you find a man or woman wit! 


personality will 


les in paraliel 


radiant find also a 
with ideals, a man or woman not 
absorbed in money making although most 
ly optimistic perso! 
has the missio f liftin 


contact, not necessaril\ 


persor 


iccessful, an 


ieves he 
igh 


acquired. They 


ipparent el 


How 
r personality 
ichieved without 
pirit that m 


ited 


spect Is the certain something every news 
paper publisher wants and treasures far 
more than any It is the 
foundation for satisfaction and content 
ment country newspaperman’s 
work. It is the something that 
newspaper persor ity 

It is the spark, too, that fires all the em 
ployees in the shop to do their very best 
to keep the standards of the paper high in 
keeping with the kind of leadership ex 
pressed on the editorial page. It’s con 
t That's a fine bit of sentiment but 
I hasten to add one reservation. Do not 
expect whole-hearted approval of all your 
efforts in your own " 


other possession 


breeds 


ageous 


» years newspapermen have be 
of circumstances. They 
like everyone about them, set 
of life not exactly 
with the deliberative mind nex 


come victims 
have, 

r the ‘Ives a tempo 
ir keey i 
for editorial writing. It’s hurry, sell, 
print, enlarge, expand—get the job done 
t is pressing and sluff off some of the 
that take and study. First 

dropped in those circumstances 

Nearly al 
with regret and mental 
ume the editorial column 


time 


is the editorial column or page 

ways this is done 

reservation to re 
st possible moment 

nes increasingly difficult as 

and the publisher pushes 

the editorial page and 

leadership, farther into the 

lly he comes to the con 

because of a bulging purse 

iis readers, his pol 

newspaper Is doing 

obligation to the 

the purveying of 

f goods for his ad 


paper without per 
ned into homes for 
ut stimulating m 

making no con 
unity 
for tol 
a me wspaper 


unity 


ost prec lous 
ibtless with a 
lishers and ed 
the canned 
k week after 
T com 


cor 
asions 


sheet 


ibstitute—the 
without saying 
written 
writer 
idvan 
have 
ting to readers 
Much better the 
and on his own 

pirit move 
remedy ind 

ff his chest 


ow widely adopt 


t 


outlet particularly for wit and, occasion 
ally, a vehicle for community service. So 
far it has not displaced the editorial col 
umn or page—rather it has been a fine ac 
companiment to such a page. Certainly it 
is much better than no comment at all 
Columns do have their place and it is pos 
sible they may do the community service 
job—that depends upon the writer. I am 
not speaking now of the syndicated col 
umns of the daily press—they have their 
place too but it is not in the country 
weekly 


HAT prac tical benefits are there to 
the newspaper from a sincere effort 
at community leadership and serv 
ice through the editorial Among 
them are more reader high and 
constant circulation, strong support from 
readers and business and loyalty t 
both newspaper and town. A newspaper 
must be a sound business ente rprise and 


page? 


interest 


mer 


it will be the more prosperous, the more 
sound in proportion to the depths to which 
its roots go in the community and the gen 
uine interest it has and expresses in the 
general welfare. That's the practical side 

And now a little on the altruistic 
We live in verilous times. Our hurry and 
flurry is the result of our confusion. We 
do not know are heading. Ir 
many towns newspapermen have no voice 
of reassurance for the readers—offer no 
guidance. They do not strive to acquaint 
their readers with the implications of the 
atomic bomb and bacteriological warfare 
They do not forthrightly condemn the 
traitors in our midst nor do they try to 
instill in community thinking the love 
of our country and of democracy. They 
neither defend honest conservatism nor 
speak out against intolerance 

The best way to approach the problem 
of renewal of an editorial page is to ease 
into it. Write first one editorial and hang 
it up under the mast head. Then watcl 
for comment—don't worry, it 
Then get th 
the column 

How 


friends on the 


side 


where we 


will come 
idd to 
to get ideas? Get them from your 
street, at the restaurant 
counter over a cup of coffee; find them ir 
town developments, pick then 
by observing natt in the garden is 
grand place—fin n by the dozens in 
the daily newspaper press dispatches and 
in the magazines. Read, inform yourself 
tudy and then pa I 


home 


your idez 
language. Make the 
iin everyday you 
Roy berts 
when dedicating 


much writing today by those 
set ther 

who take 
belong t 


White's slant wa 


elves up as interpreters, t 
a certain slant or by those 
school or cult. Mr 
always just plain Bill 
White traight forward thinking 
He was £ breadth of infor 
mation j inderstanding. His writings 
\ kindliness and 
sentiment. Disap 


nment never made 


a 
found ir tribute 
wn corner. He 
y the steward 
! guiding the opinions of hi 
neighbors. Tradition makes it imperative 
that he be the When he 
undertakes to i newspaper he a 
sume i responsibility He cannot 


evade 


inspira 


charged with 


good steward 


nublist 
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Cog vs. Wheel 


No, Thanks— 
I'll Stay in 
Small City 


By JAMES H. WRIGHT 








small city 
ind excite 
ment of multi alarm hire Walling sirer 
and contact both with the famous and the 














ey eT oe Te eee HOW TO MEET PEOPLE AND MAKE FRIENDS—James H. Wright 

But after all, this excitement willin time (tight), Indiana newspaperman who tells why he'll stay in a small city, 
wear off. Every fire will be like the one looks over a city report with Crawfordsville Mayor Clark D. Jones (left) 
before it, every accident will fall into a  @nd Chief of Police Finnis K. Burkhardt. 


lefinite niche with only the names, dates 











ind places changed, and a crook is still 
1 crook Personally, I'd rather be the whee months writing nothing else but deaths 
But it seems that the ambitions and Let's consider both fields Later, if he is lucky, he may get a chance 
, of at least three-fourt! of the tu at the police beat on someone's day off 
jents of iournalism are pointed toward the |" big time journalism, journalism grad provided someone else is off, too 
t ti: eld uates start as cub reporters when and Little by little he is working into his 
To me. persons with such ambitions if openings occur. Some still get their desired pathway, but he is still a long 
; iis, Meee s encase Sutun start as copy boys. They are given minor way from his goal 
i od i n ‘ nt task trusted with answering the tele When he finally secures a steady beat 
work phone, and occasionally are sent out to he may be on that same beat for years and 
Mar f t of th journalism cover relatively ur important events O1 to years. He will become a specialist in his 
ionts yw ire aiming at becoming a 224!" Minor interviews which will ap field—and his field is his beat. But that is 
i ' : n the big city field ?©# if there pact somewhere be ill he will be equipped to do. And that is 
doomed t early and brutal disap tween the classified section and the comic ill he'll get to do 


















¢ page He may meet some famous persons 
Next may come the writing of obits, and 
nany a reporter has spent months and Turn to Next Page 














It oO ious there are many time 
eS ee ee ae OST journalism students have their eye on the big time 
chess. uliniad iin Waasadl Raiiestnen ieiaas aed M and the byline. James H. Wright. who has had both 
polita eld, where competition metropolitan and small city newspaper work, would 
very keen for experienced workers ; rather be a small time wheel than a big time cog, however shiny 
The ne OF aS Say ee a cog. In this article he tells why. The editor of The Quill. who 
: : oe Penh anyesinthcetinnengnend oe eal has also had both (in much longer stretches) recommends the 

sim Gikiiieies Ses caer to eek then, “ees one article to both old and young readers. 
nstead only the lure of the lights and the Wright cut his journalistic teeth with a neighborhood news- 
tter of the salaries. They forget or ig paper in Danville, Ind., at the age of 13. After being graduated 
ee ee re eee from high school he worked on the Danville Gazette and the 
s “el jf Ee ee a Cee Republican before taking journalism at Indiana University. At 
rd the lines of disappointed young mer Bloomington he held various posts on the Daily and was presi- 
turned aside because they could dent of the Indiana chapter of Sigma Delta Chi. 

eke the grate. Reatees, He grace Later he was managing editor of the Bloomington Star-Courier 
Se eae nr Gan tae before moving west to be news editor of the Fremont (Neb.) 
setition and ineuperiuase on thek Guide and Tribune and returning to report on the Indianapolis 
part Star. He is now night editor of the Journal and Review at Craw- 
Some of them will reach their goal, to fordsville, Ind., pleasant small Hoosier city famed as the home 

t ( far t ite irt wi 


of Gen. Lew Wallace and the site of Wabash College. 
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Small City: Wheel vs. Cog 


the house. And undoubtedly 
’ cal story will get the bigger play 
Newspape rs In the city, the 
trust inter not make two or 
f statesmen and other big shots to accident week 
but their top reporters—and top wij] be known personally 

; not attained in a matter of months interest in the story will run high 
if the journalism graduate should To boil it down. practically 
the desk of a big daily, he  nothin~ in the big city that doesn’t hap 
main a copyreader for years, ad pen in the small city. It's 
slowly if at Many persons smaller scale 
fact, died without having And then 
advanced beyond the rim. It’s a worth big news are 
e occupation, true, but hardly the the cities in 
ulk of graduates seek as a Many big. hot 


fetime 


cluded from Page 9 and the 


he is lucky 


cities do not 


ambulance 
three 


small 
but 
runs a 


enougn 
usually 


may 
emergency 
but the victims 
by many, and 


there's 
copy 
= just on a 
all 
ever! fact that 


of the 


the 
no respecter 
which they happen 
stories have been broken 
and they will continue that 


€ in there's always 
stories 
whl one 
the t college 
occupation in small cities 
way 

A recent example of this was the tragic 
story of little Kathy Fiscus, who died in an 
abandoned well. The story was uppermost 
in the public's mind for four days. The ac 
cident could have happened in a big city 
but it didn't—and the city newsman 


had his story 


N the other hand, the graduate who 
l work can count 
almost imme 
and hav 


out or 


goes Into smali city 
thrust 
thick of things 
of his come 


upon being 
I the 
labor 
. small 
field will 
minute 
later i 


yurt 


again 


OLITICS i ness for any news 
paperm: d i be just as big 


and 


when played or 
|, down next to the 
make or break a candi 
interests him 
of it 

aper busi 
belonged to the 
journalism 

wool Democrat, and 
> unturned to further his par 

y to slow down his opponent 
There was ar ly zealous Republi 
litor in the and the pair 
column st no opportunity in exchanging pot 
Sometime turned into 


take 

ingle desire of 
Perhaps a " 
10,000 circul: 


ylumr perhay equa 


re most journal i € town, too 
graduate 
paper with only hots 
tt sound ractive, but 

than not havi Clarence 
Dur 
vaign, he published 
ditorial on the front 


impact 


Democrat 


and careless 


weren expected. Johr 
G.O.P. fold, reprinted the editorial or 
‘ t e ot ] 


t quite 


next issue a 
ritten a few 


exat 


cee could dc 
1 dk 


Ir tead, all Claret 
John, how COULD \ 


HEN there atisiying personal 
T ide that comes in the small-time field 
The day moves ; g at the office 
riends drop in, among them 
church 


who ves al 
he paper 


I antly 
of day, and 


thanks 


was Wall 


this to me 


the minister 
articie or a 
we pass the 
me as he 
The warm, fresh, cle comes in 
through the window by y sk. Other 
friends call, and the tel 

desk, p their 


rid. The morning 


also near 
tories from around 
edition is shaping 


irt 
the we 
iy 
It is the time of year for mushrooms 
in Indiana. Soon another friend 
show the big one he found in 
It's a whopper and we dis 


especially 
appears to 


; vard today 


story 


Another 
Ss the 


and so 


play it on the front office counte: 
humble though it may be, mz 
morning edition. He's pleased are 
we 


Home 


are 


and daugh 
to check 
the paper te 
good. I hoped 


for a light snack. Wife 
ter waiting. Back to the 
last minute bulletins and put 
bed. The banner headline is 
it would be 

Paper's out now and it’s time to check 
Already stories shaping up for 
I've had a heap of living this 
day as a small-town newspaperman, I 
thank God for it 

The small city 
rut, either He has the 
all sides of the 
either 
| 


lose 


offies 


out are 


tomorrow 


not stuck in a 
opportunity of 


worker 
newspaper busi 
works at them or 


contact 


learning 
because he 
comes into 
As far as 
is concerned, smal] time 
ten outdo their 
physical appearance. Sma 
certainly are by 
restyle their type faces and makeur 
There is no substitute for 
tact—and that’s what o gets in 
city journalism. There contact 
down the line—fron city’s n 
to the kids in the street ad only 
paper's comics. The 
becomes known by 
and he in turn kr 
We or mi 
know th 


ness 
very ¢ 
appearance of the newspaper 
papers today of 
brothers in 
city papers 
reluctant te 


big time 


ea rsonal con 
small 
ayo! 
the 
journalist 


nity 


lib then 


A ND there 


no 
hickishness if 
paperman has not longed to 
na few minutes with room to breathe in 
stead of fighting hu 


manity all bent 


attained elsewhere. Call it 
will, but what news 


with 


you 
be home 
jostling masses of 

onto the 
subway coach, then climbing stairs t 
that onto nothing 
and more 


on crowdl same 
an 
apartment opens ¢ 
except more 

The contentment's i 
and the metropolitan pa 


Many of them are 


workers or 
finding it out 


many 
pers are 
heading back to the 

I remember 
who left his 
in a city of 


one 
jot a \ 
6.000. After 
he expected t be Dor 
ied,” as he put it 

I'wo years later I dropped in to 
He had « xpande d hi 
ip his staff, and inex 
Jim he said 
There too much of 
much opportunity 
needed, and that 
the town 

The 
metropolitan ps 
Casey 
where he 
the big time 
ing on a treadmill 

To me it boils 
The small city 
the big city with it 

You can | the 


elevateds, five alarm 


time 


new overag 


circ 


s turn and the gears mesh on 

in time, as Bob 
ised to say, one fee that this is 
to quote Ben Hecht 
a blind old cat yow! 


whee 


per 


came in. Or 
press Is 
down to a simple choice 
with a cl 


threat of obscurity 


ance to shine, or 


subways, 
working 


lave Drignt lights, 

fire 

In the 
I'll stay 


ame 


in the 


groove 


Luke 
of the 


school 


Greene (Georgia city editor 
Atlanta Cor ition, spoke to high 
editors wher Georgia Scholastic 
Press Association held its annual conven 
tion at the university's Henry W. Grady 
School of Journalism at this 


Spring 


Athens late 
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AUTHOR—Bob Sloane is proba- 
bly determined to make no mistakes 
in middle initials as he slides a 
“book” into his typewriter in the 
Hartford Times newsroom. 


} 


said that the only way 


OMEONE once 


top newspaper errors to dis 
iDlicatior 

nore truth than 

a newspaper 


y words 


t conducted \ 
ed Daily Iowan 
r, marked the 
i larger daily 
had an unusual 
a rigorous program 
for the staff 


the results of t 


1948 ind 
1,000 


January 
questionnaires 
whose names ap 
were at 
isked 


rrect 


i addresses « 
ne correct 
orre¢ 


le erro! 
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Newspaper Checks Facts With Reader 





Survey Aids Accuracy 
And Educates Reporter 


By ROBERT D. SLOANE 


7. Which type of news or features do 
you find most interesting or helpful? 

The following note was appended 
Dear Friend 

We at the Hartford Times would like to 
know how close we're coming to our tar 
get—accurate reporting to you of the fact 
and the truth about the fact 

‘In our hurry to get your Hartford 
Times to you six days a week, 52 weeks 
a year, we're likely to err once in a 
while. With your help we can find out if 
we made a mistake in this story which 
concerns you. We'll use your suggestions 
to reduce our errors in the future 

Please indicate below whether we 
missed or hit the target; then mail the 
blank in the envelope enclosed to me 

Sincerely, 
C. E. Lindstrom 
Managing Editor.” 

Now the 

Of the more recent survey 
1,000 blanks were returned 
undoubtedly by busine 


results 

536 of the 
prompted, 
ss reply envelopes 
guaranteed. Quite 
turned were en 
great number of 
persons replying took the trouble to point 
out the 


on which postage was 
probably those not r 
tirely correct, since a 
such as trans 
| words 

of those 536, a total of 389, or 
marked correct. Some 
were 


most minor errors 
posed letters in smal 
Anyway 
nt, were 

27 per cent 


s how the errors broke down 


incorrect 
77 «6=92 per cent 
54 37 per cent 
Headline 9 6 per cent 
Incomplete 17 2 per cent 
l'ypographical 10 
That last made the behind 
the typewriters and pencils blush just a 
little. It has, of 
instinctive in newsrooms to call all mis 


takes typographical errors. But according 


6 per cent 


item DOoyS 


course, become almost 


just ‘tain’t so 
isn't very much, after all 

Perhaps the Times’ figure on typos is 
unusual, That problem has been attacked 
with particular assiduity in recent years 
in the Times shop and the low rate may 
be the result. For instance, a composing 
room tradition of putting superannuated 
printers on the correctors’ desk has been 
overcome. Good vision is still an essential 
to good proofreading. Other tricks include 
making all corrections on one machine, 
and requiring proofreaders to check 
against copy more carefully instead of just 
reading for sense 


to the facts Six per cent 


T least natural question must 
have arisen in the reader’s mind by 
now—How did the reporters and 

copyreaders feel about all this? Did they 

having their professional compe 
checked at the source? It would 
likely that they did. The fact is, 
however, that they did not. They wel 
comed the opportunity to prove to their 
they themselves felt—that 
they were pretty good reporters 

The results often were gratifying from 
the staff's point of view. Time and again 
contacts went to the trouble of praising 
the reporter, usually by name, and com 
plimenting the paper for its diligence and 
sincerity 


one 


resent 
tence 


seem 


bosses what 


Few gave any specific criticisms 
of reporters or their methods. Instead 
came such bouquets as 

You might be interested to know that 
many people poke of the 
umn Mr. G. wrote on the West Hartford 
Art League Exhibit. They liked the tone 
of his reporting, the interesting mannet 
in which it 
a two page 

Another 
read aloud in this fainily 
Turn to Page 20 


very nice col 


was worded,” and so on for 


letter 
alway 


writer's articles “are 





HE editors of the Hartford Times, Connecticut's largest news- 
T paver decided errors were not something to shrug off. They 
went directly to their readers—or rather, to the subjects of 
their news stories—with clippings and questionnaires. Robert 
D. Sloane, Times reporter, tells how it was done and what results 
were achieved—both in public goodwill and better reporting— 


in two annual testing surveys. 


A graduate of the Syracuse University school of journalism, 
Bob reports that his first newspaper experience was on a four- 
sheet mimeograph job called the Beachcomber. It was a Navy 
publication on the island of Samar and he was serving in the 


Pacific with the Navy. 


Bob was afterwards junior editor of the Syracuse Daily Orange 
and is now on the Times city staff. He adds that the fact that 
his own name happens to have an often-forgotten final “e” has 
helped in his own personal campaign for newspaper accuracy. 


He is a Sigma Delta Chi. 
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Education for New Medium 





T-V Wants News Sense 
Plus Pictorial Eye 


By ED H. JOHNSON 


ELEVISION is on the march and 
many a college student is eyeing a 
mm ble career in television news 


Confronted by this new and uncharted 
medium, the student wants to know 
1 irn to hold down a job in 
news. His teachers 
to teach 
blem of what to learn 
was passed on to the 


want to 


ind what 
men who 
wel twelve televisior 
program directors. Their 
i que onnaire give an 
teveryv y 
ild know 
lents and teachers may 
tion in learning that the 
curriculum of the future 
the journalism curricu 
Offered a list of ten g 
fields taught i 
t m, the editor 


j i gr 


» votes 
‘ 

television newsman 
iluable. Radio new 

topped the list 
\ Other subjects 
f importance were: New 
feature writing, radio pro 
radio ar 
nentals of radix 


eacn 


r ote 


writing 


nour 
i! 


vote each were 
editorial 


radk 


writing 
adverti 
The edi 
istorv of 


ism al 


HOSE whi 
naire were 
te 1 


mu be able 
vy rather than ver 


of word 


ether done r 
matic torm, it 
a Story as to write it 

in must be able not or 


good ste 
proce 


ry. he must als« 


develop, edit and 


recognize the picture or grout; 
that best illustrate the story 
Because television news is essentially 
news, the questionnaire asked 
whether or not the student should know 
how to operate 


ol pictures 


picture 
a motion picture 
learn picture composition and lightir 
plice film. It 
the mill 
motion 


camera 
g and 
run of 
would be 
much like 


was assumed that 
television newscasts 
picture films edited 
newsreels 

Nine of twelve replies said the 
should have a knowledgs 
position and lighting 
twelve 


student 
of picture com 
However, eight of 
said it would not be necessary for 
the student to know how to take 


pictures 


motion 
Opinion was evenly divided or 
the value of knowing how to edit 
m. Only three saw value in teach 
g processing and developing techniques 
ther 


newsmen trom large 


and 
plice fil 

Commenting on answers, tw« 
television stations 
pointed out that In many 


untlor 


cities camera 
men are ized and that reporters have 
opportunity to do camera work 
The consensus was tl 
knowledge of photog 


and he 


mprehensive 
was desirable 
ptul t not 


HE value of newspaper training and 
Vee erience rated hig yn the list of 

what makes go basic training for 
work in televisior Five editors 
commented 

Train them for newspaper 
work. Ther 
writing to film 
As a jourt 


too muct stress or 


and radio 


new teach them to adapt 
their 
alism graduate, I cannot put 
traight news repor 
and news judgment. Well 
trained as a newsman, the student may 

further prepared by practical exper 
ience in picture editing, script 


and the opment of TV 


torla ibility 


writing actual 


Ed H. Johnson 


news shows. The latte 
cooperation with the 
with 


matic department 


collaboratior 

Require one year s exper 
assignment on a smal! newspaper. Give 
s which will enable them 
to report all types of news. Impress upon 
them that they are writing news copy and 
that they are not going to be Shakesper 
ting and 
writing sho bask ibject 
Tell them they’ 
and imaginatior 

I would see that the, 
trrounded in 
some newspaper experience 
editing and news evaluatior 


uation and some micr« 


them some cours¢ 


ian actors. Straight news rey 


creative 


were well 

advocate 
reporting 
Picture eva 


bask ournalism 


phone training als¢ 
appear as requisite 

Train newspapermen. A re 
television writes and 
politics, strawberry ivals 
that is lively on film 


porter 
about sport 


anything 


HAT the television 
ing of the 
be a question only time can ar 


Turn to Page 21 


laboratory tralr 


future will be seems t 





in the way of future T-V reporters and editors? Ed H. 


W HAT are the men now developing television looking for 


Johnson, like all teachers of journalism, wanted to know. 
This article, result of a survey of television news editors and 
program directors, indicates that they want good newsmen, 
grounded in fundamentals precisely like other journalism grad- 
uates. But they also want men who can see a story in terms of 


pictures. 


Johnson, now department head at the University of Tulsa. is 
a graduate of the University of Colorado, where he was elected 
to Sigma Delta Chi, with a master’s degree in journalism from 
Missouri. He has reported for the Fort Morgan (Col.) Herald. 
edited the Grundy County Missourian at Trenton, Mo., and been 
a news writer and reporter for Station WSYR. Syracuse, N. Y. 
During the war he was a technical instructor and historical writer 


for the Army Air Forces. 


Before going to Tulsa, he taught at South Dakota State College. 
In addition to military articles and histories, he has written for 
various professional publications. 
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Hogate Lecture 





Warns Press 
Of Challenge 


To Freedom 


HE American 


never been so 


political climate has 


favorable as at present 
interference 


Grime 


to possible government 
with the press, William H 
of the Wall Street Journal 


gatherin 


editor 
recently told a 
g of newspapermen and students 
held under the sponsorship of Sigma Del 
ta Chi at DePauw University 
While h llenged the t 

charge o leveled at the 
that 


ling to meet their 


question 


reporting ot 
nite He cited 
nticipate the 
ct rt ’ 


ion aS a 


1en to 

a Chi 
wate, a DePauw 
the affairs of 


own hig 


iarantee of 

nt to ‘onstitutior 
questioned 

loped a government of 

powel It is not in 

should 


agencies 


We have deve 
reat centralized 


evitable that such a gove 


I ont 
nine t 


eek to control or influence the 


and information are di 
that 


done so 


whict idea 
ited. But we know such goverr 
restrictions 
were accepted 
to withhold 
These people 

inevitable 
continuation 


r id power 
ind the power to influence 
uperhuman an 
should think some 


hat power to be for the 
Nor are we yet in an era which can 


general good 


rightly | alled peace. Our internatior 
position 1 ge to the 


American people 


Secrecy 1s Clamped on atomic energy 


the discovery that may change our social 


ind economic order more drastically and 


re swiftly than the harnessing of steam 
changed mer ways. In saying that I in 
tend no criticism of the Atomic Energy 
Commission. As a matter of fact, I think 
that Mr. Lilienthal, a graduate of this Uni 
versity, has a keenet of the 
iy and po secrecy 
otu 
these conditions 
owing all of them, is the 


appreciation 


sibilities of 


and overshad 
question of the 
based on individual 
told that the fre« 


values In a society 
freedom. We are 


society 
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INITIATE AND CHAPTER PRESIDENT—Paul H. Grimes, editor of the 
Wall Street Journal, recently gave the first Kenneth C. Hogate Memorial 
address at DePaw University. Newly initiated as a professional member 
by the mother chapter of Sigma Delta Chi, he talks things over with the 
undergraduate president, Jim Cobb, at a dinner preceding his address. 


complexities thi 
handled in a regim 


las created 
in no lor 
reedon hat \ are paying too g 
price tor I 

Our Communist friends make no bones 
about the matter, they 
freedoms. Other 
them for a little 


would seize our 
would merely borrow 
put them in the trustee 
ship of some elite 
I do not think that we will knowingly 
that prope No people ever 


entered the compulsory state by a door on 


agree to ition 
which the price of admission was plainly 
posted. I would not expect the American 
newspapers to set the precedent. But one 
of the ways to mistake the price of ad 
mission is not to know what kind of 
money the gatekeeper is asking 

that the press must 
demand that 


Many who concede 
be free, he 
it be “responsible 

This 


as an 


continued, also 


he said is likely 
unexceptional 
dom, any 


to strike one 
proposition. Free 
freedom, does indeed carry re 
sponsibilities. The freedom to print that 
which affect or irreparably injure 
certainly must be accompanied by extra 
ordinary responsibilities 

“Nevertheless, let's look at the word 
more. Let us ask, responsibility for 
what and responsibility to whom? Respon 
sibility to our own conscience? Yes. Re 
sponsibility to our readers and to the 
community? Yes, indeed. Responsibility 
that the views we expressed shall be hon 
estly and fairly arrived at? Again, yes 

But the critics seem to say that is not 
enough. Our conscience is down in the 
office safe where it won't interfere with 
the profit picture, they say. For the 
reason the information we give our read 
ers is colored. Our 
suffer from the same cause, or at any rate 
they are j down by 
fogies 


And what is the proof of this? It is very 


may 


some 


same 
expression of views 


a lot of moronic old 


simply demonstrated by the statement 
that our readers just don’t think the right 
thoughts. Either we better act differently 
or something will be done about it 

The other side of “responsible he 
pointed out, is “irresponsible.” 

I can remember one of my earliest ex 
periences,” he said. “The editor came to 
the managing editor and said, ‘Frank, the 
safety director just called and said that 
City Hall story is irresponsible.’ And the 
managing editor said, ‘I had a hunch I 
was underplaying it 

Every newspaperman who ever has 
dug up something that someone else was 
trying to hide, each one 
a fact someone 


who has stressed 
did not want to face, has 
been accused of being irresponsible 

If you are to accept without question 
this idea of responsibility who is to judge 
when you are irresponsible? How does he 
know what is irresponsible?” 
noted that 
world that is 
per cent responsible 
There no editor is 


Grimes 
in the 


there is one press 
hundred 


the press of Russia 


almost a 


irresponsible more 
commented 
The principal peril, Grimes said, arises 
from the question of the values of all free 
doms in a modern world, and the groups 
which raise those questions often are in 
the forefront of critics of the press 

The speaker then raised the question of 
whether newspaper concern with attacks 
of this sort have not influenced newspa 
pers to turn from their most fundamental 
function, the purveying of news and in 
formation about their own communities 

If newspapers in this country are falling 
short of their responsibilities as alleged 
Grimes suggested it was because some of 
them have lost sight of this 
fundamental reason” why 
asked 

How conscientiously and efficiently do 


than once he 


“simple and 
they exist. He 
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EDITORIAL WRITING—Virginus GENERAL REPORTING. NEWS PICTURE—Richard C. Looman, San 
Dabney, Richmond Times-Dispatch. Diego Journal, and Frank Jurkoski, International News Photos. 


For Distinguished Service Mom vepeeted © 100) vistery in the vam 


field of competition. Both Mueller and 
Alex Dreier of WMAQ, Chicago, 1947 win 
ner for radio newswriting, work for NBC 


e e a. The Washington Post, whose Alan Barth 

won the editorial writing award in 1947 

; ma e a { | es placed first this year in editorial cartoon 
ing with Herblock 

e ICHARD LOOMAN’S campaign 

R igainst quack psychologists in the 

ewspaper, Radio Men Se oa en 

, newspaperman—he is 2 op hono 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE 
Barrow Ch D y Ne Fore 
NEWS PICTURE--Frank Jurkoski, I 
rnat na ew Phot 

NEWSPAPER CARTOONING Ed 
Dodd, creator of “Mark Trai Post Ha 


Sund 


EDITORIAL CARTOONING— 
Herbert L. Block. Washington Post. 


Dal 1 

nd Sacramento 
Alter combat experience ! 
edited the Chevron, Marine 


tt 


and wa iff 


The 


f 


lapli 
the war wa 
1 charge of the Middle Pacific edition 
Stars and Str Chaplin } 
ian, went to San Diego a y 
ging editor of the Jo 


GENERAL REPORTID R 

Looman, San Diego (Calif.) J 

EDITORIAL WRITING— Vi 
“neler ' Times-D 


‘ | \ ’ 
EDITORIAL CARTOONING— Herbert Wowie « ~eongeencralr Aten 
L. Block, Washington Post ; -erscionethnggioy 
RADIO NEWSWRITING 


Nat B 


i writing wa the secon 
I or in as many years. He 
{ ilitzer Prize f hi litoria 


nnd Times-Dispate in 1947 - 


Ml 
I dor 
RADIO REPORTING er 
Connor, WINR, Bing! t D 
WASHINGTON Ct 
W. McNe Low W 


M ¢ x New 


VW TY ' 

’ ‘ 
IRRESPONI i i 
t i dealing 


nd the dominating Democr 
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DIO NEWS WRITING AND REPORTING—Merrill Mueller. NBC, Lon- 


WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENCE—W. Mc- 
nd George J. O'Connor, WINR. Binghamton. N. Y. 


Neil Lowry, James M. Cox Newspapers. 


machine. The judges singled out for spe 
cial praise one of the series, entitled: “We 
Will Not Be Intimidated 


Dabney is not only nationally known as 


4 newspaperman and as a leading spoke 


nan tor the modern South but he 1 
th mber of books, incl é 
2, a bet egy The NEWSPAPER CAR- 
da al apa Relov a TOONING, FOREIGN 
i lionel Mllas Wii Uacaail 4 CORRESPONDENCE— 
imerous magazine (Right) Ed Dodd, cre- 
ator of “Mark Trail” 
and (below) Nat Bar- 
rows, Chicago Daily 
News Foreign Service, 
en route to Iceland on 
prize-winning assign- 
ment. 
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For Distinguished Service 


Continued from Page 15 


REPORT on 


appearance F 


tain that 


newspapers as 


Czechoslovakia's “dis 
behind the Iron Cur 
was widely carried by 
well as his own network 
won the radio newswriting award for 
Merrill Mueller, London bureau chief for 
NBC and veteran war correspondent on 
both European and Pacific fronts. On a 
holiday in Spain, Mueller heard of the 
crisis in Czechoslovakia and hurried to 
Prague 

There, under trying circumstances 
the judges said, “he gathered facts and 
gave the world its first word that Czecho 
lovakia was being drawn behind the Iron 
Curtain and that Jan Masyrk was in dan 
ger. His dispatch was distributed verbatim 

the Associated Press and printed in 
indreds of newspapers.’ 

It was not Mueller’s first beat. He had 
predicted the Battle of the Bulge a week 
Von Runstedt attacked, broke the 

story of the famous Patton 
ncident and shared with two 
in eight hour beat of France 
jer to the Germans. His first big 
ory abroad was Munich in 1938 and he 
inaged to be among the first group of 
pondents to enter Tokyo in 1945 and 
describe the 


Japanese surrender 

iboard the Missour 

A native New Yorker, Mueller attended 
Springfield (Conn.) University a year be 
fore joining the staff of the Buffalo Times 
in 1934. He returned to New York City to 

\ ational News Service 
ington before going 
I He got out 
oland o days before Hitler attacked 
was in Italy when Mussolini declared wat 
n France and kept a scant st ihead of 
the Wehrmacht all the length of F: 

the summer of 1940 

Mueller became London director fo 
Newsweek in 1942 and covered the Allied 
invasion of North Africa. While in Africa 
he joined NBC staff. After Sicily 
ind Italy, he to London where 
e was assigned to cover Gen. Eisenhow 
rs headquarters after the invasion. After 
he Battle of the Bulge, which he 
first hand, he circled the 
cover the Philippines fighting. Borneo and 
Okinawa. He is a Sigma Delta Chi 


betore 


ter to 


ince 


new 
returned 


reported 


globe again t 


i warning the 
George O'Cor 
3inghamton, N. Y., did 
reporting for which thi 
uniquely equipped. He 


authority to per 


anticipating a flood ar 

iblic of its 

r of WINR 

he kind of radio 

medium i 

went ahead or is OwT 

forn judges called “a 

public service’ as well as the 
radio reporting 
On March 

ported O'Connor 

juehana River w rising extreme 

He checked the weather 

issured there was 


phoned 


approact 


} 
what the 
top 


1948 the judges re 
noticed that the Su 


bure: 
no danger 
ess, he upstream 
nd learned rain wa 
burst proportior there 
He prodded Broome 
fai andl hi 
f 


County official 
ictior authority, be 
From a 
home on the 
north of Binh 


ow! 
gan broadcasting od warnings 
remote line to his owr river 
O'Connor 
on the flood 


of evacuatior 


10 miles amtor 
bulletins 
and eye witness accounts 


He abandoned hi 
when the water re 


broadcast frequent 


microphone 


ankles or 


ached hi 


with 
tcher 


own front porch and rowed to safet 
his wife. Sheriff Arlington B. Th 
credited O'Connor's alertness and enter 
with preventing loss of life and 
greater property damage 

Born in Utica, N. Y., O'Connor, now 34 
became a cub reporter on the Binghamton 
Sun in 1936 and became city editor prior 
to service with the Navy in 1942. As a 
chief petty officer with the Amphibious 
Force, he participated in the invasion of 
Southern France On his discharge in 
1946, he became editor of WINR, 
an NBC affiliate 

O'Connor now nightly 15-min 
news commentary “City Desk, 
in addition to news editing. He also writes 
i daily column for the S 
tributed articles to Reader's 


igazZine 


prise 


news 


gives a 


’ ] ] 
ute local 


and nas con 
Digest and 
otner mé 


McNEIL LOWRY. chief of the 
fi Bureau of the James 
M. Cox Newspapers, was judged 
Washington correspondence for a 
trade lobby 
lit Corporation 
The articles 
which led to 


Stor 


ticles on the grair 
Commodity Cre 

grain storage program 
prompted an investigation 
the indictment of a former congressman 
lobbyist. They 


grain storage 


is an unregistered als« 
helped focus interest on the 
issue in the 1948 campaign 

The 


irticles 


that Lowry’s 
" tituted an important 
public service and represented a return 
to old fashioned digging beneath the-sur 
reporting, the absence of which has 


noticeabie wu 


judges commented 
both “cor 


tace 
been particularly 

rs He 
telligent persistent 


minated in ac 


recent 
jualities of iv 
reporting which cul 
that was definitely ir 
they added 
Kansan who was grad 
University of Illinois with 
1934, taught at his Alma 
seven y before entering full 
work. He's really Dr 
took his Ph.D. in English 
in 1941, but he prefers “Mac” for a title 
While at Illinois, he helped found Accent 
4 Quarts rly of New Literature 

He left the Urbana can pus to spe nd one 
wal with the Office of War Informa 
tion and as a writer for the Army Service 
Forces. In 1943 he was commissioned ir 
the Navy and went into 
til 1946 

After his discharge he becane an as 
ociate editor and editorial writer for the 
Dayton Daily News. When a Washingtor 
bureau was started for the Cox papers 
the others are the Dayton Herald Journal 
the Springfield News and Sun, Atlanta 
Journal and Miami Daily News—the Day 
ton editor went to the capital to head the 
bureau 

Nat Barrows. who is assigned to the 
United Nations both at home and abroad 
by the Chicago Daily News Foreign Serv 
ice, won the 1948 foreign correspondence 
iward for the excellence of his 
of the Scandinavian countries as 
well as for hi beat” on the exist 
ence of a Russian-sponsored aerial supply 
line to Palestine from behind the Iron 
Curtain in Czechoslovakia 

Assigned to go to Paris to cover United 
Nations when they moved from 
Lake Success, he first visited Iceland 
Norway, Sweden and Finland. The judges 
praised his articles from 
for their “brightness of style 


showed those 


the public interest 

Lowry, a native 
uated from the 
high honors in 
Mater Di 
new 
Lowry.” for 


time 


year 


active service un 


general 
coverage 


specific 


sessions 


these countries 


clarity of 


writing and freshness of material.” They 
specifically cited the aerial supply stories 
which were obtained while he was cover 
ing UN sessions in Paris 

Barrows joined the Daily News Foreign 
Service in 1941 as an expert on Latin 
American affairs after a number of years 
with the Boston Globe. He had made nine 
teen separate trips to Latin America and 
was preparing to leave for Chile on a spe 
cial mission for the State Department 
when the Japanese bombed Pear! Harbor 
Assigned to cover the Panama Canal Zone 
during war, he filed dispatches from de 
stroyers and patrol boats and flew with 
the Caribbean patrol seeking submarines 

One of his dramatic was the 
sinking of the U. S. submarine S-26 when 
she was rammed by her own escort during 
a blackout. Submarines were an old story 
to Barrows for he has early become an ex 
pert on Naval affairs and covered the sink 
ing of the ill fated Squalus in prewar days 
The latter assignment resulted in his 
book on the Squalus Bow All 
Ballast 

After his Panama assignment, Barrows 
was sent to London where he reported the 
great Allied bombing Hitler's 
Germany and to the Scandinavian cour 
tries to gather m: articles on war 
time Europe's underground and conditions 
inside Germany. A native New Englander 
he attended Harvard University 
rounding out his 19th vear of 


work 


stories 


disaster 


raids on 
iterial for 


and is 
newspaper 


HE widely printed 
Kosenkina 


to freedom 


picture of Oksana 
after she had leaped 
and serious injury—from 
the Russian consulate in New York City 
won Frank Jurkoski of In 
News Photos the award 
for the year picture. The phot 
graph t id prev iously been acclaimed as 
the best spot news picture of the year by 
the New York Press Photographers Assc 
ciation and placed second in the world 
wide contest sponsored by Encyclopedia 
Britannica and the University of Missouri 
school of journalism 

It was spontaneous news story of 
movement,” the Sigma Delta Chi judges 
said. “The photographer had to act quick 
ly and intuitively. His effort was paced 
by precision as shown in the sharpness of 
his negative and composition of the 
* Jurkoski recalls it as follows 

We were just standing around No. 11 
East 61st Street which adjoins the 
sulate. We were wondering whether t 
pack up or just wait in case someone came 
in or out who would make a picture wher 
the superintendent of the club came run 
He was She jumped! 
She jumped! Follow me and get your pic 
tures.” 

Jarkoski led the 
with his prize picture. It was 
not his first by any means for over the 
vears he has won the New York photog 
ravhers’ award ten times in half a dozen 
categories of competition. Now 37, Jurkos 
ki started working in the INP darkroom, 
like so many photographers, as a high 
school youngster. His twenty years of 
taking pictures have included every type 
snment from sports to presidential 
During the war, he was a Navy 
correspondent and ac companied the Army 
Air Force on its Operation Snowdrop in 
the Arctic after V-J Day 

Ed Dodd, who won Sigma Delta Chi’s 
first award for a comic or adventure strip 
sequence, is a cartoonist who is doing 
exactly what he best likes to do. Former 


Turn to Page 23 


just 


ternational 
fraternity s top 


new 


scene 


con 


ning out velling 
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pack 


winning 


of assi 


Campaigns 
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FOUNDER CUTS BIRTHDAY CAKE—William H. Glenn, one of the original ten at DePauw University, cele- 
brates with nearly 50 members of the Greater Miami Professional chapter Sigma Delta Chi’s 40th anniversary. 
Surrounding “Billy” Glenn, from left, are E. V. W. Jones, Miami bureau manager, Associated Press; Arthur 
Griffith, Miami Herald editorial writer and chapter president: John D. Montgomery, editor and publisher, Flor- 
ida Sun, Miami Beach: Bob Gelberg, Miami University president-elect: Harry Brown, veteran Florida newspa- 
perman; Thomas F. Smith, manager of the Miami Beach news and convention bureau and immediate past 
president, and John T. Bills, news editor, WQAM, Miami, founder president of the Miami chapter. 


Founder W. M. Glenn Holds 
Own 4Oth Birthday Party 


OUNDER William M. Glenn was host 
to 45 professional and undergraduate 
members at 40th 


i anniversary party 
his Miami Beach home 

Glenn had more fun thar 

He told his guests of 


And Billy 
anybody 

that dark 
at DePauw University on 
April 17, 1909, when he other 
students of journa 1 gathered in the old 
Delta Tau Delta house to found what has 


become the lar 


and 
night’ 


stormy 


and nine 


gest society of journalists 
1 the world 

(Billy denied a suggestion of his pub 
John D. Montgomery, that the ten 
of them probably found inspiration in a 
keg of beer with which they had fortified 
themselves against the bleak and biting 
weather.) 

Billy sliced a huge white cake, bearing 
40 candles and the fraternity insignia, and 
served it with beer. The 
ate and drank 
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Billy also read messages of congratula 
tion from President Neal Van Sooy; Past 
President Luther Huston; Robert U 
elitor of Editor & Publisher 
and vice president of the fraternity, and 
Elmer J. Emig, head of the department of 
journalism at the University of Florida 
Doctor Hamilton Holt, famed educator 
who is retiring from the presidency of 
Rollins College this 
gratulations in rhyme 


Brown 


year, sent his con 


yur birthday party I can 


4 ope the 


t make 
birthday cake 
the brothers my congrat 
of our ancient frat 
cheers for Sigma Delta Chi 
4nd drink her down in rock and rue 


———e 


Curtis D 


fessional 


MacDougall 


32), professor 


(Wisconsin Pr« 
of journalism at 
Northwestern University’s Medill School 
was given a special citation by the Chi 


cago Newspaper Guild for his revision of 
his textbook Interpretative Reporting “a 
The award was made at the Guild's an 
nual Page One Ball late this Spring. Mr 
MacDougall’s previous book, “Covering 
the Courts,” won its author a Sigma Delta 


Chi citation for research in journalism in 
1946 








NO BIG CLAIMS... 


Just a@ good small daily paper serving 
exclusively a good, diversified, rich 


growing Southern California area 


SANTA PAULA 
CHRONICLE 
Neal Van Sooy, Publisher 


VENTURA COUNTY 
CALIFORNIA 
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HEAR NIEMAN DIRECTOR—Louis Lyons, director of the Nieman Foundation at Harvard University, spoke to 
Sigma Delta Chis following an initiation by the Boston University chapter. Among the initiates was Erwin D. 
Canham, elected one of the first Sigma Delta Chi fellows last Fall. From left—Tully Nettleton, former national 
president; John H. Gleason, director of the Boston U. journalism division: Mr. Lyons, Mr. Canham, James E. Ol- 


son, chapter advisor. and Bob McKay. chapter president. 


New England Chapter 
Initiates 12 at Boston 


it Bostor 

the New England Daily 
itlor poke What 

paper Publishing 


New 
pe 


ished initiate was 
editor of the Chr 


resident 


stian 
former fj of the 
of Newspaper Editors 
to the United Na 

\ » handle 


mn freedom of 


matters 


ne of the first 


ows at Milwau 


Chief Editorial Writer 
Heads Miami Chapter 


RTHUR GRIFFITH (Florida “42 
A chief editorial writer for the Mi 
imi Herald, i e new president 


f th eater J ional Chapter 


He took office at the hapter Founder's 


Day progr 
Thomas F 
of the new 


Miami Beact 


Named \ 


Louisiana State 
Hears Hodding Carter 


ILLIAM HODDING CARTER 
Pulitzer Prize winning editor 
the Delta De rat-Times 
e, Mis poke at the third ar 
r of the Louisiana State Uni 
professional and undergraduate 
chapters in Baton Rouge this Spring 
Preceding the dinner iolarship awards 


made to 


of 
Greenvill 
nual dinne 
versity 


were 
graduating cli 
Adolph 

} 


pte 
naptet 


was 
the 
ng male gra 
Other studer 
ace Beene 
ham, of Jacks« 
rize for 
Da y Re 
Douglas Starr 
nnual pr 
Ca 
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MANAGING EDITOR MEETS STUDENTS—C. G. Wellington (second from left) managing editor of the Kan- 
sas City Star, chats with presidents of three undergraduate chapters at dinner at which the Kansas City pro- 
fessional chapter entertained student members. Others, from left, are Ralph Salisbury, Kansas State; Phil W. 
Stroupe, Missouri. and James Robinson, University of Kansas. 


Chapters 


18 
ersial Newspaper,” or, as he defined it 
How to Raise Hell and Be Happy 

The Delta Democrat-Time 


130 members and guests of 


editor told 


his paper conducted 
v showed the services to i 
} 


g was 

rd for communi 

monthly news 

paper published by patients of the 

United States Marine Hospital at Carville 
Louisiana 

Publis} vy pat 

disease, t tar is entirely 


otaniey 


with Hansen’s 
hand set. Ed 
Stein, totally edits all 
copy by having it read to hin 

Concluding the dinner 
to the Daily Reveille of the top edi 
and third place feature 
which the paper won at 


Milwaukee 


was the presen 
tatior 
torial writing 
writing awards 
the national convention i 


Kansas City Host 
To Campus Chapters 
HE Greater Kansas City professional 
Teun of Sigma Delta Chi was host 
to visitors from three college chapters 
Kansas State College, Kansas Univer 
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sity, and the University of Missouri—at a 
dinner 
Twelve members were initiated into the 
Kansas City Professional Chapter pre 
ceding the dinner, and the meeting later 
was turned forum 
with the undergraduate members in 
troducing themselves and conducting the 
question side of a question and answer 
forum 
There were 
raduate 
mbers of the 
the dinner 


into an open discus 


sion 


44 guests from the three un 
chapters and more than 100 
Kansas City chapter at 


New York Newsman 
To Teach at Stanford 


-NNETH NORMAN STEWART 
K Stanford '23), New York newspa 
perman and former Neiman Fellow, 
will join the Stanford faculty for the sum 
mer quarter, it was announced by Dr 
Chilton R. Bush, director of the Stanford 
Institute for Journalistic Studies 
Author of the text, News Is What We 
Make It, Stewart has served as cable ed 
itor of the New York Herald Tribune, as 
sistant Sunday editor of the New York 
Times, and on the staff of the Paris Her 
ald Tribune. He attended Stanford as an 
undergraduate, and was a journalism in 
structor here from 1931.34. He is now an 
associate professor of journalism at New 
York University 
John H. Thompson (Northwestern °37 
manager of the news and special events 
department of the National Broadcasting 


Company in San Francisco, has served as 
in journalism during the spring 
He is teaching radio news writ 


lecturer 
quarter 
ing 


Fifteen N. Dakota 
Newsmen Initiated 


HE North Dakota Professional chap 
Te met at Minot, N. D., in April with 
approximately 50, including 15 newly 
initiated professional members at at 

tendance 
S. Hugh Farrington, editor 
vey Herald 
I 


ceeding C 


of the Har 

was elected president, suc 
t. Andrus of the Fargo Forum 
E. Donald Lum, editor of the Richland 
County Farmers Globe, Wahpeton, was 
named vice president, succeeding Farring 
ton. Alvin E. Austin, University of North 
Dakota, was reelected secretary treas 
urer 

The fifteen new professional members 
are C. J. Drake. Westhope Standard; Cale 
Dickey, New Salem Journal; W. R. Lok 
ken, Bowman Pioneer; Frank Szszys, Bor 
rineau Courant; Floyd A. Kagel, Drake 
Register; J. M. Morris, Jamestown Rec 
ord; Irvin W Lang Enderlin Indenend 
ent; F. W. Denison, Cando Record-Herald; 
L. N. Strand, Minnewaukan Farmers 
Press: C. C. Clemmons, Kindred Tribune 
Norman D. Black, Jr., Fargo Forum; John 
O. Hijelle, Bismarck Tribune; Ray Dob 
son, Minot Daily News; Merle Nott, North 
Dakota Agricultural college publicity di 
rector, Fargo, and M. R. Graham, Devils 
Lake Journal 
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Accuracy 


luded from Page 11 


Con 


the articles by your wom 
That lady has a flair for 
interestingly. 


We all adore 
ins pag editor 
saying ‘anything 

Mr. Z. is 
porter 

I find 


not only an 


unusually accurate re 


editor to be 


very capable 


your real estate 
irate but a 

to put 
to read manner 
the 


occasionally 


act 
writer, well able across a tactual 
tory in 
Even 
newspaper 
medical stories 
When the survey started, at least 
Times editor expressed the that 
night lead to debate among readers as 
to news presentation, and such 
He was instance of that 
cropped up (in rather 
supreme 


an @as\ 


doctors, among toughest of 


readers praised 
Was 


fear 


values 
Only one 
1948's survey), a 
curious one in which a state 
court suggested that the question 
of the form of alimony, rather than child 
custody, should have been featured in the 
ead of a divorce story Few city editors, 
agree with him 


wrong 


justice 


= course wot d 
In one 
1ink it 
f your paper 
the s t. I 
i less painful 

This was a trifle puzzling 
ary questionnaires were held back at least 
1 week after the death. A more logical 
explanation was forthcoming when it was 
revealed the story had listed the deceased 
is a one time liquor operator. That 
might have embarrassed the survivor just 
a little. He tee 
totaler himself! 


other case the comment was, “I 
Is poor taste to ¢ heck the accuracy 
by using death notices as 
you events ol 


th 


suggest use 


nature 


injec 


since obitu 


store 


may even have been a 
in cases where there was 
Managing Editor Lind 
pers lly wrote the 
volved, expressing regret for 
and a re try to prevent 


In cases of obituaries 


Incidentally 
any material error 
person in 
the mistake 
future 
ones added 
I hope when the next name of any mem 
family occurs in the news 
ision and that 


rwccuracy 


strom 


olve to 
it was 
ber of your 
will be on a happier occ 


we can handle it with more 


AVING this far is merely to 
have stated the problem. The next 
What is being done 


gotten 


question Is 
about it? 

The answer isn't « ymplete yet, largely 
because the experiment still is compara 
tively new. But this much has been 
learned: The reporter's knowledge that 
these questionnaires were going out has 
been a tremendous incentive toward driv 
ing him to the city directory and making 
more accurate notes 

In the cases of obituaries (a department 
that received especially careful checking) 
the Times no onger de pends on rewrites 
of the morning paper and the undertaker's 
Everything is checked. It takes 


of the prices accuracy 


report 
time, but that 
demands 


Ss om 


and personal 


many 


Similarly, in the social 
where a 
tionnaires were concentrated, a more care 
ful check was made of contributed items 
Ambiguous handwriting was checked be 
fore the contributor left the office. The 
directory, phone book, and telephone itself 
were all given extra workouts. Here, as in 
other departments, many uncommon and 
unsuspected errors (like reversing photo 
graph negatives and thereby having the 
coming out of the church the 
wrong side) turned up to put reporters 
doubly on their guards 

But that only skirted the problem, too 
Other things had to be done. “Accuracy,” 
Lindstrom, “is an educational pro 
with any other educational 
you are never done with it.” 
Thinking of the problem educationally, 
he sought to follow it through by indi 
viduals 

A reporter on the beat becomes so ha 
bituated to his own point of view that he 
perspective of the desk 
of that 


department great ques 


groom on 


says 
cess and as 


process 


seldom sees the 
So he 


given a taste 


was 
NE by one, reporters were pulled off 
O their beats and down at a little 
table near the copy desk—not to 
read copy, but to check it. On that desk 
were copies of the city directory, the tele 
phone book, the state register and manual, 
city hall Bartlett's quotations 


the manual 


world almanac, and a number of other 
books 

An extra carbon of all copy was pro 
vided for these checkers. And so reporters 
spent the livelong day there for a week 
sometimes two if they could be spared. It 
was their business to check every name 
and any fact which was suspect 

Of course no one could possibly keep 
up with the entire copy flow. In many 
cases he was checking copy which had 
already appeared in an edition or two 
But it was checked anyway. When he 
found an error he marked it with a red 
pencil, took it to the city editor, and he 
in turn, took it back to its source. Every 
error was run down that way 

The most important result was that this 
process made the checking reporter error 
He saw the effect of the mis 
experience like this quickly 
changes the average reporters point ol 
view. By the time the checker got back 
to his beat he was checking his own copy 
before turning it in 

That was during the first project in 1948 
It was carried on for several months. But 
it was a costly experiment as 
far as staff organization is concerned. So 
this year it was modified. A girl clerk was 
assigned to do the job regularly. Natu 
rally, much of the educational value was 
lost this way, but obviously it was much 
more realistic and less complicated 

Was anything accomplished? Managing 
Editor Lindstrom Accuracy 
was up about three per cent in the year 
between the two surveys. A small gain 
to be sure, but a significant one consider 
ing the newness of the experiment. It also 
gave an ever-necessary prod to the staff 
and produced much in the way of good 
public relations. Ever so many previousiy 
unsuspected errors were brought out, tuo 

But the ultimate value of the experi 
ment lies mainly in the future. The Hart 
ford Times doesn't expect to discontinue 
publication to reduce errors. It is hoping 
to accomplish that the hard way—by ham 
mering at mistakes vear after year until 
the highest possible degree of accuracy is 
attained 

It's a tough 
of putting out 


conscious 


take. An 


of course 


believes so 


iob Dut so Is any phase 


a good newspaper 
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ave readet 
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6. Doe 


irticie 
people 
article help people 

ind better 


the article contribute to a happy 
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Vv and better living 
Will the 
ing to happen in 


8 Doe tr 


ibject matter cause 
the 1 mind? 
instead of 


omeone else 


ome 


they I or 
ili interest mar 

Qu o learn that Siqma 

Better Homes & Gar 

1 Editor McDonougl 
yrs Soule 

Drake Profes 

Mere 


/ 


l 


Drake 


Bob Crossley lssociate 
State); Ted Kimble 
nois); Ralph 

Mi 
M esota 


lowa 


issistant editor, (Illi 


editor 
assistant editor 


nesota issistant editor 
Kooser, newsstand 

a State;; Wayne 
Grinnell) 


Wisconsin 
Meredith 


nager 
Helg 
Char Star} 
mu, (Drake 
Successful Farming ster publication 
has the follo ng its staff 
Kirk Fox, editor, (lo Hugh Cur 
tis, managint Charles 
Hughes. ass Purdue); Jim 
Roe, a t Wisconsin): Verlo 
Butts. a ’ litor, (Pu and Dick 
Hansor lowa State) 


nembers 
1 State 
7 


Grinnett) 


on 


rdue) 


Ivan Boxell Buys 
Pennsylvania Daily 
VAN BOXELL (Indiana * 
in, Long Island, N. Y., ha 
daily newsy publishing 
Danville 
over 


Bald 
entered 
field 
(Pa.) 


its opera 


a 23), of 


iper 
purchased _ the 
News and taker 
president and publisher 


The former Hoosier newspaperman has 
also acquired an interest in the Southerr 
publishing field as vice president of Troy 
Newspapers, Inc., publisher of the Daily 
Messenger and the Sunday Herald of 
Troy Ala. For the past 18 years, Boxell 
has been associated with the Brooklyn 
(N. Y.) Chamber of Commerce. Previous 
ly he had been engaged in various news 
paper and pubiic relations activities main 
y in the Midwest. He was president of 
the Indiana chapter of Sigma Delta Chi 


39) is state 
He 


two 


Eric E 
editor of 
went to 


an (Minnesota 
Duluth News-Tribune 
Duluth morning paper 
stint as a 
Virginia (Minn 
He had previously 
the Coast Guard where he 


European War Theater 


Berg 
the 
the 

after a 
editor of the 
Daily News 


four ve 


sistant news 
Mesabi 


served 


years ago 


I ir 
il 1 


aw action in the 


27) is the 
Rib Lake 
recently been di 
the Pure Milk 
Fond du Lac 
seventeen ye reporting 


Star Fond du 


Eugene R. Clifford 

new editor and publi 
Wis.) Herald. He had 
rector of public re 
Products Co oper: 
Wis., following 
Indianapoli 

nn vealth Reporter 


Butler 
her of the 
ations for 
itive it 
ars 


and the 
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T-V Education 


Concluded from Page 12 


swer. Here are the television newsmen s 
uggestions for laboratory courses 
Granting that I had $50,000 or so, I'd 
buy a couple of cameras and monitoring 
equipment, plus a film laboratory and set 
them to work. One five hour course in put 
ting out TV 
practical than a series of short and pos 


newscasts would be more 
ibly theoretical courses. Lacking such 
the best training would be 
1 basic course in news reporting and writ 
ing, plus some pictography 


equipment 


Form a working agreement with a tele 
tation. The portion of the 

time should be spent in the 
He could ac 
credit or as a non-credit 
likely that a university 
technical facilities t« 
actual television ‘know 
working 


vision 
tudent 


classroom on basic 


major 


subjects 
cept laboratory 
course. It is not 
will have its own 
give a student the 
how’ that he 
with a station 


could gain from 


from 
through the 
taken 


dry run television shows 
inception of the 
itself 


for granted.” 


program 


show basic news savvy is 
In summarizing the answers given by 
the television this 


In addition to the traditional 


newsmen, becomes 


clear nose 
for news,” the television newsman must 
cultivate a new an eye for story 
telling pictures.” Not only will he have to 
sense a story and evaluate its significance 

story in pictures 
television and mo 


sense 


he must also see the 
through the eyes of 
tion picture cameras 

Along with this newly-developed sense, 
he must have the same basic ‘training in 
newswriting and reporting as Is now given 
in journalism schools. He should have a 
liberal education including political sci 
psychology, literature and 
He should know something of 
radio news writing and microphone tech 
nique 

And it hold true that tele 
vision news will be another of the many 
fields in which newspaper experience will 


be of great value 


ence, speec h 


economics 


seems to 


21 


Dr. Howard Mumford Jones (Wisconsin 
14), professor of English at Harvard Uni 
versity and president of the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences, has been 
heard each Friday evening this Spring 
over Station WMEX as the Lowell Insti 
tute, in cooperation with Boston College, 
Boston University, Harvard, M. I. T., 
Northeastern and Tufts, offered its elev 
enth radio series based on regular college 
and university courses. Called “The Bos 
ton Legend,” the series has been taken 
directly from Dr. Jones’ lectures series on 

Boston as a Literary Center, 1850-1914” 
which were recorded on tape at the Bos 
ton Public Library Lecture Hall 


eS 


James E. Conklin (Kansas State '27) has 
taken charve of the alumni office and will 
direct public relations for Knox College, 
his Alma Mater. He returns to Galesburg 
from Hutchinson, Kansas, where he was 
public service director of radio station 
KWHK. In addition to activity in many 
civic organizations in Kansas, he was a 
district governor and an international di 
rector of Rotary 





ACTS 
f b 
ABOUT BEER 


@ These are exciting days 


many American 


Commencement Days 


hence, the masterbrewer. He must know the nature 


homes. Graduation time is just around the corner. 
For some families it will mean a trip to the college 
campus to see Brother Bill or Sister Sue, clad in 
mortar board and academic gown, receive the long 


awaited sheepskin 


of the grains that go into production; must under- 
stand physics, engineering, micro-organisms, pure 
veast culture and, of course, all phases of ferment- 
ology. The typical student supplements his ac- 
quired classroom knowledge with that learned on 


field trips and in practice at work in a model 


These are commencement days also in schools a 
brewery. That is why, when eventually he attains 

without campus traditions. Ambitious young men Ate’ 
the position of masterbrewer, he can assume the 

who have served apprenticeships in breweries and 
: responsibility with confidence 

ire determined to go far in their chosen field are 


They 
knowledge for 


have Thoroughly trained masterbrewers are a prime 


graduating from brewing academies 


essential to every brewery organization today, 


been equipped with the scientific 


when every step in the brewing process and even 


turning out a perfectly brewed beer or ale when 


in the packaging of the product is entifically and 


they get the opportunity to handle such responsi- 


hygienically controlled. In an age of keen compe- 


bilities. Their ultimate goal: To be masterbrewers. 


tition and public awareness of quality, nothing is 


The man who supervises production in the the 


spared to produce America’s beer and ale 


brewery today must be a master at his craft beverages of moderation. 


UNITED STATES BREWERS 


1 East 


FOUNDATION 


New York 16 


10th Street 


me Ws 
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Urges Better 
Community 
News Coverag 


ded from Pa 


fort 1” Are they ref 
iwht that what an individual o 
ty dot are not important 
of the United States 
ands of gentlemen in seats of politica 
power in Washington or in the seats of in 
dustrial power in Detroit, or Cleveland, ot 
New York” 
Last November no «< 
irprised at the results of 
than we newspaper 


sed to be bringing r 


people who were su} 
cul 
take 


were 


> al d a we 
Take a lei 
and buy 
ad_ those 
n he new F 
be hard to tel 
in what towr 


e play 


HEAR ABOUT NEWS COVERAGE IN ASIA—Members of the Detroit pro- 
fessional chapter recently heard Stanley Swinton (left) who had just re- 
turned from five years in Southwest Asia for the Associated Press. Listen- 
ing. from left, are Leonard R. Barnes, associate editor, Motor News, and 
Albert Cochrane, D. P. Brothers Advertising Agency. 


ting their con 
at their door 
llowed to fo 
easing com 
ge. But in a 
world there are 
g truths. I think one 
aracter of a nation 

of the character 
at the test of the 
will be 

] ts community affairs 

Grimes spoke following a Founders Day 
DePauw chapter had 
vited members of other Indiana chay 
I and a ilar group of 
newsmen. Among the g ts were Paul M 
Riddick LaGrange (Ind 
Standard ar a founder o* Sigma Delta 
Chi, and tw ‘ ational 
ne S. Stuart, editor { the 


how it 


inner to whi 


professional 


presidents 
1 of Indianay 
oli ( und Edwin C. O'Neel, publisher 

of the Hagerstown (Ind Expo ent 
i won the 1946 Pulitzer prize 
orial writing joined the NV all 
Journal staff 1923. Previously 
worked for several Ohio newspa 
and in the Was! n and New 
of the [ Press. He at 

tended Western Reserv ‘ 


ork bureau 


Objective Reporting 
Key to Peace: Hoyt 


HEN the orld has 
resembling Americas 


something 
objective 

news reporting, there will be a 
chance for peace Palmer Hoyt Sigma 
Delta Chi past national president, told the 
Chicago Headline Club at a Founders Day 


dinner 


Straight 
one of the 
the press car 


hard reporting of the facts i 
important contributions 
make to democracy in its 
pread itself over the 
Denver Post editor and put 
His subject was “What is Re 
Journalism? 


most 
struggle to entire 
world, the 
lisher said 
sponsible 
The greatest need the world has today 

a world wide flow of news, Americar 
Hoyt declared. “The reason that the 
American people's judgment has been s« 
of their existence is 


the fact that generally v have beer 


good over 170 vear 
possession of the facts through their news 
papers 

I believe it is the responsibility of the 
press to 1ocracy aS a com 
modity ust like a house, like newsprint 
like a suit of clothe nething that has 
to be bought and paid for,” he said 

It the ibility of the 
recognize that freedom is dynamic and not 
static, that freedom 


won by 


recognize den 
omet 


respor press tc 

won and re 

rmed and re 

affirmed by each new crop of citizens 
The Americar I \ paper 

resent the gr 

adult educatior 


must be 


each generation, aff 


today re} 

le medium for 
istence and it wi 

remain so for t 

he added 

I would say that responsibl 
that only the 
ing down of arbitrary 


come 


journal 
break 


barriers of censor 


ism 1S a recognitior 
hip can evel make the we da possible 
ubject for sustained international peace 
Our press mu rk because it 
only in this way thi: system of 
nalism will be emulated abroad. U 
and until the world hz ome semt 
of the American type objective 
reporting, we will have small 
deed, to 


jour 
nless 
lance 
news 
chance, in 


build and sustain a peace 
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who know him only through fan mail on 
Awar S his favorite subject, nature 
Concluded f 


oncluded ron Pag 16 
New York offices of Bozell & Jacobs 
lide, ranger, outdoor instructor and have been moved to larger quarters at 31 


wanderer into the wilds of several co: West 47th Street, it is announced by Don 
nts, his strip is in the interest of con ald D. Hoover (Indiana Professional '27) 


and carries a strong appeal to vice-president and eastern manager of the Members of 


the outdoo! agency. A Washington branch has also 
been opened under Don Underwood (In ° ° 
1 with an array of entric “eon . D | h 
: : diana Professional °47), former bureau Sigma e ta { 
presented some of the best cartoon : : 
“" : ; , chief for the Indianapolis News. Other ad 
ne country the judges chose lit . a > 
ar ditions to the staff include Charles Rob 
Mark Trail” for its additional bins (DePauw '28) of the New York Times Are Invited 
qualit nstruction and public service and former city editor of the Wall Street to Attend 
The strip, they found, has high education Journal, as news director 
il value and “is performing an important e 
ervice in the promotion of conservation Th 30th N t | 
of the forests and wildlife of the nation Herbert P. McNeal (Florida °37), for e a iona 
Dodd. now 46 and a Georgian, studied mer editor of the Ocala (Fla.) Banner and 7 
architecture at Georgia School of Tech city editor of Ocala Star Banner, has been C t 
ology and illustration at the New York industrial relations officer of the Naval onven ion 
Art Students League. But although he had Operating Base, Guantanamo Bay, Cuba, 
done drawings for both high school and ince his release to inactive duty as lieu 


co r se pape rs he did not t rn to cartoon tenant commander, U. S. N. R Baker Hotel 


as a profession for some years. In the 


as teacher of woodcraft camp 
dude ranch operator and trav Cecil Carnes (Ohio State °32), former Dallas Texas 
tantly made sketches. He still war correspondent, radio producer and au , 
thousands of them and uses them a thor, has taken charge of an augmented 
m earch library public relations campaign for the Wright 
nine y¢ he drew a nostalgi Manufacturing Company, makers of mold Nov. 16-19, 1949 
* 


k Home Agair for ed rubber and plastic products which is 
1 


ar 
Bac 
and contributed article moving from Wisconsin to a new $2,000,000 
d such magazines a plant in Houston, Tex. Author of “Last 
yuntry Gentleman. He Man off Wake Island” and other books For Further Details About Journal- 
Trail” in 1946. A year Carnes covered the Pacific Theater for ; ‘ 
Sunday page and re the Seturdeu Nvcnins Post. He wens otal ism's Great Professional Meeting, 
and work. He writer for the New York World-Telegram Read Future Issues of The Quill. 
nakes more and and produced “Memo to America” and 


to the thousands The Washington Story” for ABC 


ve 
I 














Thanks to... 
SIGMA DELTA CHI 


for the 
1948 General Reporting Award 


given 
RICHARD C. LOOMAN 


in recognition of his service to the American People 
and the Profession of Journalism through Outstanding 


Accomplishment.” 


THE SAN DIEGO JOURNAL 


Represented nationally by Jann & Kelley, !nc. 
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THE BOOK BEAT 





By DICK FITZPATRICK 


O station, no matter what its sit 


uation, can afford not to put in 
a news operation. From every 
nt of view-—all the way from the dollar 


the public service problem—a 
petent newsroom is the soundest kind 
investment 
Thus, by 
Mitchell V 
portance of news on the radio in 
News by Radio” (The Macmillan Com 
New York $4.00). Charnley is a pro 
University of 


quoting a radio 


Charnley 


news mal 
stresses the im 


local 


pany 
fessor of journalism at the 
Minnesota and an associate editor of THE 
Qui. He is the co author of an excellent 
book “Magazine Writing and Editing 
Professor Charnley’s book is the seventh 
post-war publication dealing with radio 
This is for students 
who will fi a wide variety of 


news advantageous 


ratu 

Profe that he 
gests methods of achieving and expanding 
dio news effectiveness and of avoiding 


rnley say 


sug 


allures 

Throughout the book, Professor Charn 
ley makes comparisons with the newspa 
per. But, he points out, the newspaper is 
primarily a medium of news, while radio 
is primarily a medium of entertainment 

Nevertheless, Professor Charnley de 
News by radio rests on the con 
viction that the practice of radio news is 
a high calling; that news on the air pre 
sents vast opportunities to its workers and 
imposes on them vast responsibilities; that 
if it faces limitations not borne by 
news media, it also enjoys wide 
open to them.” 

Professor Charnley begins with a brief 
history of radio news which is followed by 
an analysis of the composition of the radio 
audience and how it is studied. The Min 
nesota journalism professor next discusses 
the differences that exist between 
news and that found in newspapers 

He next discusses the organization and 
personnel of the radio news room. This is 
followed by a very sound and to the point 
explanation of radio news style. The ac 
tual putting together of the news program 
ind the use of multivoice 
are discussed 

The best chapter in the 
page discussion of 
The last four 


special events 


clares 


other 


ranges not 


radio 


news programs 


book is a 30 
news 
chapters of the boox cover 

news of specialized fields 
commentaries and analyses, and libel 

Professor Charnley includes in his ap 
pendix a number of codes for self regula 
tion by newscasters, the standards for 
education for radio journalism, new radio 
news style book of radio station WRC in 
Washington, and a check list for radio 

| The last-named 


news room selfa VSIS 
consists of 48 questions designed to check 
radio station's 
presentation and handling 
Professor Charney's 403 page book i 
one of the best in the field. Its organization 
is superb. It reflects a gre: 
search and personal know how 1 
be valuable both for the student and the 
practitioner 
Professor 
news and 
studied by every 


local coverage 


the adequacy of a new 


apter on local 
, 


his check list could be 
station with profit 


ervice 


NE of the most extensive references 
to be published in recent years is 
Burton The Home 

Book of Proverbs, Maxims and Familiar 

Phrases” (The Macmillan Company, New 

York $20.00) 

This 2,957 page book is 
superb book production. It is a beautiful 
job of printing and binding. The book 
comes in a heavy dust protector box 

Stevenson 


Stevenson's 


an example of 


an ex reporter and city ed 
itor, is now librarian at Chillicothe, Ohio 


In his introductory note, the compiler says 


Mitchell V. Charnley 


he has attempted to find the source of Eng 
lish and American proverbs, maxims and 
familiar phrases 

Stevenson maxim is the sen 
tentious expression of some general truth 
or rule of conduct, that it is a proverb in 
the caterpillar and that it becomes 
a proverb when it gets its wings by win 
ning popular acceptance.” 

Familiar phrases” have 
because they contain a well known 
phrase or because they relate to the de 
velopment of some proverbial expression.” 

Stevenson says Franklin’s Almanac was 
the main source for American material 
Franklin was a phrase polisher, not an 
originator. Franklin is surpassed only by 
Pope. Other Americans have been per 
verters of phrases rather than polishers 
He lists O. Henry and Ogden Nash as 
prime offenders 

This book is a great source of enjoy 
ment and information, It makes fascinat 
ing reading. It is arranged alphabetically, 
according to subject, and contains an ex 
first line index. The book is es 
sential for libraries and would be of value 
writer 


stage 


been included 


tensive 


to any 


the communication field should have 
s “Laird’s 


ary of Synonyms and Antonyms and Spe 


A REFERENCE book which persons in 


Promptory: A Diction 


(Henry Holt and Com 
$4.95) by Professor 


cific Equivalents” 
pany, New York, 


Charlton Laird of the University of Ne 
vada 

Professor Laird says that he is not try 
ing to compile the most complete book 
He is trying to facilitate expression for 
those who use the book. Anyone who 
writes or speaks wants synonyms. This is 
the place to get them. Dr. Laird has not 
wasted space on words which you would 


never use or come across. These he leaves 
to the dictionaries 

This 957 page book contains 12,930 en 
tries with all important and usable syno 
nyms and antonyms. Each 
bold face in a size 
that The lines 
entry are making 


entry is set 

than the 
below the 
entry 


type larger 


words follow 
indented each 
stand out 

Testing the book in a few 


leads this rev 


instances 
iewer to believe 
It is strongly 
newsmen’s personal library 

what a 


it is particu 


larly excellent recommend 


ed for all 
wondering 
Profe SO! I 
that too. It means a storehouse or treas 
ury. It from the medieval Latin 
promptorium.” The word was lost and 
supplanted by dictionary and thesaurus 
In addition, Dr. Laird says the book will 
prompt people to search for words in this 
book constructed for prompt 
Though a poor pun, he’s probably abso 
lutely correct 


HE actual operation of propaganda at 
Tite front is covered in Paul M. A. Line 
Psychological Warfare” (In 
fantry Journal Press, Washington, $3.75) 
Linebarger was both a field and a staff 
officer with the Army’s Psychological 
Warfare Divisior 

In the 259 pages of 
fare” aided by 70 and 10 
charts, Professor Linebarger gives us a 
combined text book and how-to-do it man 
ual. His well organized book covers his 
torical examples of psychological warfare, 
its function, definition and limitations, its 
operation in World Wars I and I] 

These first chapters followed by 
three which deal with intelli 
and estimate of the situation and 
five chapters on planning and operations 

One of the many virtues of this out 
standing book is the reproduction of sam 
ples of propaganda—most sufficiently 
large to permit reading of their text 

Psychological warfare is now an accred 
ited phase of military operations. With 
development of new techniques and re 
search, its importantce will be increased 
Professor Linebarger’s is the first real 
book on psychological warfare to be pre 
pared 


In case you are 


promptory” is aird answers 


comes 


reference 


barger's 


Psychological War 


illustrations 


are 
1 
analysis, 


gence 
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God 


bless you, 
mister 


... thousands of Cancer patients are grateful to you! 


Cancer’s annual toll of 200,000 lives is grim proof of the need 
for your continued generosity. The money you contribute 

to the American Cancer Society helps pay for the 

development of methods of treatment which are now saving 
about one-quarter of the people who are stricken with 
Cancer... people who might otherwise have died. Your money 
supports the work of more than a thousand specialists who 
are fighting to find the cause and cure of Cancer. 

And it finances a vast education program that trains 
professional groups, tells the public how to recognize 


Cancer and what to do about it. 


Your life—the life of everyone vou know— 
is at stake. Your investment can mean 
health and happiness to millions. 

Thank you ...and God Bless You, Mister. 


just mail it to 


Just write “CANCER” on the envelope 
containing your contribution. It will be delivered 
to the American Cancer Society office in your state. 


b ee 
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is of un 
graduate chapters, the 1933 nationa 
convention voted to lower the initiatior 
fee for undergraduates for a two vear pe 
month about our mediate. Haas yur h articles were riod, ending October 31, 1935 This move 
Honduras, THE easier obtair busy men when Course, eliminated the life st riptior 

heard from several ot! they had examined the magazine and ob feature for und TI 
We'd like to mention two ved its merits. They now regarded their included only an 
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journal. Subscribe 
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after the September The 1935 
out, that it was the first issue did nothir 
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professional journal has be 
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as a result of the profes 
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WE MET MARIANNE LEWIS five m U r HERE'S THE MAN w 
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Curtain going up! 


Every day in the newspapers of the world, the ever- 
changing drama of our life and times is being 


recorded as faithfully and accurately as possible. 


And. every week Editor & Publisher takes you backstage 
to reveal the behind-the-scenes action that puts these 
stories in print. E & P reports the newspaperman’s 


side of the news—colorfully and accurately. 


Just as dramatic and exciting as the story of the 
rescue operations of Kathy Fiscus is the story of the 
way it was relayed to an anxiously waiting public. 
Editor & Publisher has been reporting this phase of 
the newspaper field for 65 years. That is why news- 


papermen and advertisers call it their newspaper. 


Why not make it your paper and keep up to date on all 
the exciting events that happen every day in the news- 
paper world? 


Editor & Publisher costs only 35 for 52 newsy issues. 
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